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WORLD DISARMAMENT: THE BIG QUESTION 


How can the nations be armed ae 
quately for their own defense and yet 
not enough for possible aggressive acts 
aga'nst their neighbors? That is the 
unspoken question on which the UN 
disarmament discussions are breaking 
down, although astensibly the problems 
are Who shall own atomic facilities?. 
Shall a census of arms preced specific 
agreements to reduce arms?, and What 
constitutes adequate inspection? 

The directives given to the UN Dis- 
armament Commission by the General 
Assembly in 1952 included planning 
for the elimination of atomic weapons 
and other weapons of mass destruction. 
but only the “limitation and balanced 
reduction of all other armaments”. The 
assumption seems to be that the nations 
can save money for constructive pur- 
poses by the regulation of national war- 
making powers without the elimination 
of these powers. 

This raises nearly insurmountable 
obstacles to agreement. for it means a 
complicated balancing of armed 
strength to assure that no nation may 
feel at a military disadvantage in a 
world where war is still possible. The 
| /3 reduction of arms which the USSR 
has proposed seems to the western pow- 
ers to throw the balance in Russia’s 
favor. The numerical ceilings pro- 
posed by the West are equally unsatis- 
factory to the USSR. One nation’s 
strength may be in man power and air 
power. and another's in sea power and 
atomic bombs. How can these be fairly 
halanced against each other? 

As the discussions have proceeded al- 
most fruitlessly in the UN for a year 
and a half, some individual delegates 
have seen the futility of trying to plan 
for partial disarmament, when the 
world’s only security lies in ‘the total 
elimination of war. More than a year 
ago, Benjamin Cohen, the U. S. repre- 
sentative on the UN Disarmament Com- 
mission, said, “We may indeed find it 
relatively easier and more practicable 
to enforce a genuine and drastic dis- 
armament system than to police an 
armed world with elaborate and _ in- 
volved ceilings on various and not 
readily comparable categories of arma- 
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ments. If we are serious in our under- 
takings to eliminate the use of force as 
an instrument of national policy, we 
should be willing to move towards the 
goal of universal disarmament as rap- 
idly as effective safeguards can be de- 
v.sed and put into effect to protect law- 
abiding states from the hazards of vio- 
lations and evasions. . . . The goal of 
disarmament is not to regulate but to 
prevent war as a means of adjusting 
disputes between nations.” 

Why. then, are there no serious sug- 
gestions within the Disarmament Com- 
mission for a comprehensive and com- 
plete plan for national disarmament to 
eliminate the institution of war which 
all nations now recognize as suicidal? 
For, even if agreement could be reach- 
ed on “balanced reduction” of arms, 
war breaking out with the reduced arms 
could speedily become an atomic and 
hydrogen bomb war, since it is impos- 
sible to obliterate atomic and hydrogen 
bomb know-how from the world. Here 
is the situation—war is suicide, yet the 
nations insist on remaining prepared 
for it. It is like a person subject to 
headaches who has been warned that 
the very next dose of his favorite pain- 
relieving drug will be fatal to him, and 
yet who insists upon carrying the fatal 
dose always in his pocket in case of 
a headache! 

One problem behind this apparent in- 
sanity is this: If the UN Disarmament 
frankly faced the necessity for eliminat- 
ing the war-making power of the na- 
tions, how could the process of disarm- 
ament be carried forward without un- 
due danger to national security? Ob- 
viously the process would have to be 
gradual and progressive for the world 
cannot eliminate its billions of dollars 
worth of weapons overnight. How 
would the disarming nations be guar- 
anteed against possible violators of the 
disarmament agreement and against 
aggression during the interim period 
when arms were being reduced step by 
step? As disarmament proceeded be- 
low levels needed for national defense 
against an aggressor, would inspection 
alone adequately protect nations against 
possible cheaters? 


The suggestion is often made that the 
UN should be given an armed force 
to take over the security function which 
each nation now so clumsily and ex- 
pensively and inadequately performs 
for itself. But this would still leave 
war (by the UN armed force) as the 
only means of enforcing peace! 

It seems, therefore, that the WIL 
has been justified in advocating, as it 
had in its Constitution for the past 38 
years, the substitution of “law” for 

war’. An application of this principle 
to the present situation would be 
strengthening the UN by giving it law- 
making and law-enforcing powers at 
least sufficient to disarm the nations 
and permanently to keep them from 
either warring or preparing for war. 
Laws governing progressive national 
disarmament down to the level neces- 
sary for maintaining internal order and 
law-enforcement by the accepted method 
of investigation and arrest of suspected 
violators and their trial in world courts 
seem called for. Then, whatever armed 
force the nations might insist on putting 
into the hands of the UN for their pro- 
tection would be at least for use only 
as a last resort, if the peaceful and 
orderly processes of law enforcement 
should break down. 

It is folly to suppose that giving the 
UN law-making and law-enforcing pow- 
er in this matter of armaments will be 
easy. Nations are almost pathologically 
jealous of their sovereignty and are 
loathe, even now, to recognize that they 
can no longer insure their own security 
by their own armed might. The substi- 
tution of “law for war” would involve 
a revision of the UN Charter, which 
no great nation has: actually proposed, 
though their official spokesmen more 
and more often speak of the imperative 
necessity for “world law and order”. 

In 1955 the question of the revision 
of the UN Charter comes up automatic- 
ally on the General Assembly’s agenda 
because provision for Charter review 
after 10 years, was written into the 
Charter itself, when it was adopted in 
1945. 

The twin goals of the WIL—universal 

(cont. page 4, col. 1) 
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Recommended Reading 
CITIZENS OF THE WORLD 
STRINGFELLOW Barr 
Doubleday & Co., Garden City, New York 

In a “Warning to the Reader”, one 
of the Citizens of the World, to whom 
he addresses a powerful book of that 
title, Stringfellow Barr bids him to 
listen to the Argument that follows. 

He begins his argument with an 
analysis of America’s “purely negative” 
foreign policy. It is negative, not only 
because “stop Russia” has become its 
obsession, but because it shuts out the 
view of two billion men and women 
who are neither Russian nor American. 
The Marshall Plan, America’s most 
statesmanlike step, slipped over into 
this negative role when it was sub- 
merged by “Mutual Security”. Our 
grudging contributions to United Na- 
tions Economic Assistance are pitifully 
small, weighed against our national war 
budget. They weigh correspondingly 
light in the balance of world opinion. 

A wholesome effect of the book is to 
help America understand that opinion. 
It is based on the need of “bread and 
justice”. A study of conditions in most 
of the world shows how those needs 
lead to’ violence as a desperate resort, 

(cont. page 4, col. 2) 


Medical Draft 


The Pentagon is proposing an ex- 
tension of the Doctors and Dentists 
draft law, which expires June 30, 1953. 
This proposal will soon be considered 
by the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee. It is class legislation and will jeop- 
ardize civilian health. Moreover, a doc- 
tor’s draft is unnecessary if doctors in 
the Army treated military personnel and 
were not expected to treat civilians, vet- 
erans. and dependents of officers and 
enlisted men. 

Write Rep. Dewey Short, Chairman 
of the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee, and Rep. Paul Shafer, a member of 
the same committee, giving one or more 
arguments against the medical draft. 


Bon Voyage 

Our UN Observer, Gladys Walser, 
will be in Japan by the time you are 
reading this. At the request of the 
International Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion, she is spending the month of May. 
working with the Japanese peace-force 
in an effort to keep the war-renouncing 
clause in the New Japanese Constitution 
and to assist in the effort to prevent re- 
armament. 

Mr. Paul Ayusawa, head of the Jap- 
anese F.O.R., has urgently requested 
that Mrs. Walser come to do this work. 
His request has been seconded by the 
many friends Mrs. Walser and her late 
husband made during their 25 years 
of service in Tokyo under the Presby- 
terian Church. She will, of course. 
work closely with WIL women while in 
Japan. 

In July and August, Mrs. Walser will 
visit the Philippines, Indonesia and 
India, for the WIL, helping to streng- 
then individual members and groups 
already working in those countries. She 
will continue her journey, arriving in 


_ Paris for the XII International Con- 


gress of the WIL, where she will act 
as one of the delegates from the U.S. 
Section. 

The International WIL has wanted 
Mrs. Walser to visit the Eastern Coun- 
tries where so much is happening of 
great import for peace or for war. The 
expense seemed too great for the WIL 
to bear alone: but now the invitation 
from the F.O.R. makes it possible for 
the two organizations to accomplish 
this fine project together. 


Visit the U.N. 

Thousands of visitors arrive at the 
U.N. every day. They tour the build- 
ing, lunch in the delegates’ dining room. 
have a briefing session. and attend a 
10.30 or 2.30 meeting of the General 
Assembly or a committee of the As- 
sembly or the Security Council. 

Plan now to bring your group when 
the Assembly opens in the fall. Parties 
are now being booked for November 
and December. Send me several pos- 
sible dates, approximate number of 
people. and time of arrival so that I 
may reserve tickets (free) for you now. 

If you come individually or in small 


groups. give me at least a week’s notice 


as tickets are in great demand. 
— Carouine B. MALIN, 
305 W. 18th St.. New York 11. 


CORRECTION 
The WIL offer of 3 roses for $5.00 
should have been $5.50. 


“All right, I cut an inch off my club; 
off yours; then I cut another inch off 
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DISARMAMENT NEWS FRON 


As of this date (Mav 21) the most 
important current news, according to 
ovr prorities, is that Senator Ralph 
E. Flanders (R. Vt.). and Senator John 
J. Sparkman (D. Ala.) introduced in 
the Senate on May 27th a resolution 
calling for more United States initia- 
tive towards universal disarmament. 
We hope that there will be at least 30 
Senators of both parties who will join 
them as co-sponsors. 


It is expected that a similar resolution 
will be offered in the House, if not on 
the same day, at least by the following 
week, 


ACTION 

1. Send for copies of the resolution 
and give the widest possible pub- 
licity. If your Senator is a co- 
sponsor, write him for copies, com- 
mending him at the same time. 

2. Write to sponsors of the resolution, 
expressing appreciation and urging 
them to give it their most active 
support. 

3. If your own Senators did not spon- 
sor the resolution, write them and 
urge them to give it support in the 
debate and in the hearings. 

4. Urge that hearings be held on this 
and other disarmament resolutions 
before Congress recesses. 

5. Encourage discussion of the reso- 
lution in various groups in your 
community. 

6. Any members attending conferences 
might try to secure adoption of a 
statement favoring the resolution. 
If this resolution is to be effective. 

it must have the widest possible sup- 

port on the community level through- 
out the country. 

In addition, three resolutions have 
alrealy been introduced in Congress. 


They 
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ch off my club; you cut an inch 
nother inch off mine; then .. .” 
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S FROM WASHINGTON 


They are: 
H. Con. Res. 93—Rep. Cole 
H. Con. Res. 94—Rep. Price 
S. Con. Res. 27—Senators Jack- 
son, Wiley, Sparkman, Fulbright. 
Gillette. Hill, Kefauver, Douglas, 
Anderson, Morse, Lehman, Mag- 
nuson, Murray and Mansfield. 
All three of these resolutions are 
essentially the same as the McMahon 
resolution, which was introduced in 
June 1950, in the 81st Congress. They 
urge that the United States advocate 
and recommend action toward world 
disarmament through the United Na- 
tions, and that a substantial portion of 
the resources saved be spent on the 
peaceful development of atomic energy 
and technical and economic assistance. 
Use our new Legislative Kit contain- 
ing Political Action Handbook, and 
Worksheets on Legislative Action, to 
help you in getting full names. ad- 
dresses, etc. These can be ordered from 
the Literature Department. 2006 Wal- 
nut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa., for 50c. 
— ANNALEE STEWART. 


FLASH 

At press time. news is that the Dis- 
armament Resolution will probably be 
introduced June 2nd, with the follow- 
ing list as co-sponsors as well as others. 

Republicans—Ralph Flanders (Vt.), Wil- 
liam Langer (N.D.), H. Alexarder Smith 
(N.J.), Charles Tobey, N.H.), Karl Mundt 
(S.D.), John Sherman Cooper (Ky.), Fran- 
cis Case (S.D.). 

Democrats—John J. Sparkman (Ala.), Guy 
Gillette (Iowa), Lister Hill (Ala.), Hubert 
Humphrey (Minn.), Herbert Lehman (N. Y.), 
James Murray (Mont.), Estes Kefauver 
(Tenn.), Edwin C. Johnson (Colo.), Matthew 
M. Neeley (W. Va.), Paul Douglas (IIl.), 
Mike Mansfield (Mont.), John F. Kennedy 
(Mass, ). 

Independent—Wayne Morse (\Ore), and 
others, 


The Twelfth International Congress Meets 


BertHa McNEILL 


A little girl defined foreigners as 
“Friends with whom you are not yet 
acquainted”.* Delegates to past Inter- 
national Congresses can accept this as 
an example of wisdom “from the 
mouths of babes”. Women from the 
thirty different National Sections of 
WILPF, having met through the years 
in preceding congresses, have overcome 
differences in background, languages 
and political tenets, and formed close 
bonds among themselves. 

Members chosen as delegates for 
their first Congress will make new 
friends at the Twelfth International 
Congress in Paris, when from August 
4 to 8 they mingle with foreign dele- 
gations. New delegates may know only 
by reputation Miss Edith Pye of Eng- 
land. Dr. Clara Ragaz of Switzerland, 
or our own Emily Greene Balch. In 
the exchange of reminiscences among 
former delegates, however. they will 
learn of the reconciling forcefulness of 
Miss Pye. or the philosophic gentleness 
of Dr. Ragaz; and in the sessions they 
will observe for themselves the still 
strong influence of Miss Balch. 


Our new delegates will note the as- 
tuteness of European members, who 
sometimes regard American women as 
“blue-eyed” or inexperienced in the 
starkness of political impacts on daily 
existence. Parliamentary procedures 
differ from ours, and tensions may even 
rise. The outcome, however, is certain: 
the mental energy of Mme. Duchene, in 
defiance of her eighty years; the 
warmth of Marie Loos More; the judg- 
ment of Gertrude Bussey; the charm 
and resourcefulness of Agnes Stapledon, 
and the political insight of Gertrude 
Baer will insure the significant contri- 
bution to international thought and life 
that has characterized the League since 
1915. 

The, Congress will be held at the 
Mairie of Montrouge, Pont d’Orleans. 
Congresses of Luxembourg in 1946 and 
Copenhagen in 1949 were held in gov- 
ernment buildings without cost, and 
civic officials welcomed delegates. No 
delegate to Copenhagen can have for- 
gotten the beautiful reception given in 
Town Hall by the Lord Mayor. 

In Paris, however, the costs must be 
borne by the WILPF. So voluntary 
offers of clerical and interpreting help 
will be welcome. 

Personal expenses will be lessened 
by the opportunity to stay in the Uni- 
versity Colleges and Hostels, where one 
may continue her adventure in World 
Friendship. 

Many members have asked about the 


International Program of WILPF. Mrs. 
Dorothy Medders Robinson, the Inter- 
national treasurer, provides some illum- 
inating details. 

“Six summer schools for young peo- 
ple have been held since World War II 
in Switzerland, France, and Sweden. 
Two International Congresses (a third 
is pending) have been financed. 
‘Teams’ of women have journeyed to 
help rebuild Sections. Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Germany, Iceland, and Italy 
are examples. In order to organize new 
Sections, Gladys Walser is now on a 
three-month’s trip to Japan, the Philip- 
pines. Indo-China, Burma, and India. 
For the first time, we are attempting to 
help finance a very few Asian and Afri- 
can Nigerian delegates. 

“Pax has quadrupled its circulation 
since 1950. We pay the salary of the 
Editor of Pax, and International repre- 
sentative to UN. The Geneva office 
rent was trebled. beginning in 1948. 
Even in peace work rent increases vex 
us. 

“Recognition of our work at UN by 
Consultative status with the ECOSOC, 
UNESCO. and FAO, is reason for satis- 


faction.” 


Where Has the Money Come From? 


Mrs. Robinson continues: “Since the 
war, we have struggled along on a shoe 
string. Gifts from Miss Balch and a 
legacy from Miss Matta Soik have made 
much of our work possible. The WIL- 
PF was organized when people still had 
money to give away. Because no com- 
prehensive plan was then worked out 
by the International, special projects 
were undertaken and financed by those 
specially interested. Miss Addams 
paid any deficit. 

“Now the National Sections are try- 
ing to assume their share of the finan- 
cial responsibility, but such efforts come 
when times are unfavorable. It is still 
dificult, if not impossible, to move 
some currencies. Therefore, most of 
our yearly income of approximately 
$8000 comes from the U.S. Section. 
We pledged $6000 this year to Geneva. 
With the increasing help of other Sec- 
tions, that sum supports the Geneva 
office, one worker, amd one Executive 
Meeting a year. 

“Such is the international work and 
such the problems of the WILPF. You 
know now why we send yearly appeals 
for International Associate member- 
ships such as the one many of you re- 
ceived in April. If you laid yours 
aside, or even forgot it, it is not yet 
too late; but there is not much time 

(cont. page 4, col. 3) 
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Art For World Friendship 

Art for World Friendship wishes to 
announce to its many friends that or- 
ders will be taken for note paper made 
from lino-cuts—the work of Dutch chil- 
dren sent to the Committee from Hol!- 
land. Notification was received from 
the Committee in Holland that because 
of the prohibitive cost of reproduction 
of paintings in color, the plan for post 
cards had to be given up. 

Many children are still in dire need 
in Holland. The proceeds from the sale 
of the note paper will be sent for their 
relief. Address ordérs and inquiries to: 

Mrs. F. W. Muller, Jr.. 
Box 481., Friendly Acres. 
Media, Pa. 

Readers will be interested to learn 
that the school children of the United 
States who participated in the picture 
exchange collected $60.00 for the school 
children of Holland. Acknowledgment 
has just come from Madam Osinga, 
chairman of the Dutch A.W.F., that the 
amount was put to the disposal of the 
Infants’ School at Lage-Zwaluwe, one 
of the towns affected by the flood. They 
were ever so happy! Ten dollars was 
sent to the Dutch Embassy in Washing- 
ton, and another ten went to a school 
in Wouw. 


WORLD DISARMAMENT—{Cont.} 

disarmament and the substitution of 
law for war, would seem to lay upon 
us the obligation to help our nation 
prepare its mind and will to assume 
leadership in urging the strengthening 
of the UN for these ends. 1955 is just 
around the corner. A tremendous edu- 
cational job must be done, if the U.S. 
is to make the most of the opportunity 
which that year will present. For this 
reason, a study of the problems of dis- 
armament and of UN Charter revision 
should have top priority in the WIL 


program during this coming year. 


THE WOMEN'S INTERNATIONAL 
LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND 
FREEDOM 
National Administrative Office 
2006 Walnut St., Phila. 3, Pa. 
PLEASE ENROLL ME AS A MEMBER: 


International Associate Dues (includes 
Intern’t’l, National, State) $8.00 $...... 
National and State Dues only, $3.00 $...... 
Special Student Dues, $.50 Betas 
Contribution 


MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO 
Women’s INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 
and send to Loca! Branch Treasurer or to 
National Office 


CITIZENS of the WORLD—(Cont.} 


but do not encourage systematic and 
expensive preparation for war with its 
present economic burden and doubtit! 
outcome. The assumptions behind ovr 
foreign policy will not stand up un e- 
searching analysis such as Stringfellow 
Barr helps the Citizen of the World t» 
make. 

It takes courage to make that a ai 
sis, and more courage to publish che 
results. For the most negative force 
which eats at American poticy is the 
Great Fear. If the citizen comes up 
with an answer which sounds remotety 
like a Communist answer, he may draw 
the attention of “organized slanderers 
and their conservative clients” who 
have made a business of blackmail and 
affected the judgment of honest but 
timorous people. This has gone so far 
as to make even the word “peace” a 
Russian trademark. Yet even through 
The Great Fear, the underlying yearn- 
ing for peace drives on, and Russia's 
copyright of the word attaches hope to 
her and weakens the position of the 
West. 

But if American policy is negative. 
Stringfellow Barr does not let his argu- 
ment become so. By Chapter 9, he has 
launched into a description of an Amer- 
ican domestic policy which lights the 
way to a promising foreign policy. The 
history of our Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity over the last fifteen years is a history 
of Development. Development becomes 
in Mr. Barr’s book, a surge of practical 
and idealistic force which. tested in 
America, can be put to work for the 
world. The principles behind it are 
American, not Russian. Aimed at eco- 
nomic goals which communism _pro- 
fesses, its means are consent, not com- 
pulsion; cooperation, not dictatorship. 
The success of the T.V.A. in transform- 
ing a “backward area” has already 
drawn the eyes of the world in hope 
and admiration. 

Therefore, Mr. Barr selects it as an 
illustration of achievement based on 
democratic principles and peaceful fed- 
eration. To translate it into interna- 
tional terms would call for straddling 
frontiers. But in doing that, actual, 
not paper work of uniting nations would 
be accomplished. “If we remember why 
we established T.V.A., why even some 
of our more anti-Roosevelt newspapers 
eventually praised it, we shall be well 
on our way to understanding what most 
people of the world want to see done.” 

The final chapters of Mr. Barr’s book 
leave the reader with a warm feeling of 
optimism in contrast to the fretful tone 
of his initial “warning”. He has found 
“the average American” responsive to 
the challenge of the present “crisis” 
when he sees it according to the defini- 


Literature Corner 
The National Office in Phila- 


delphia will be closed for vaca- 
tions from July 15th to August 
15th. 


Since the present Literature 
Chairman, Miss Thompson. who 
has done such excellent work. 
finishes her term in June. and 
since our fine your Literature 
Secretary, Sylvia Bailes, is leav- 
ing us June fifth to take up work 
in Israel, there may be very long 
delays in filling orders for litera- 
ture between June Sth and Labor 
day. 


tion the author gives—as a “turning 
point where a decision can be fruitfully 
made”. Everywhere this “average 
American” asks: What can I do about 
it? Mr. Barr gives the answer. Inform 
yourself, then meeting myths with truth, 
fear with courage, selfishness with far- 
seeng generosity, you may rekindle in 
the world a hope of “escaping from 
these years of parochial power politics 
into a period of world statesmanship”. 


And if the average citizen despairs 
of Washington, obsessed as it is by the 
cold war, there are ways open to him 
to act for himself, individually or in 
voluntary association. Person to per- 
son, village to village, the practical 
translation of goodwill and friendliness 
has lifted the fog of distrust and edu- 
cated Americans in the problems their 
government must finally face. Organ- 
izations like the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, which 
try with small memberships and budg- 
ets to match themselves against over- 
whelming problems. will find encour- 
agement in the place he assigns to the 
“ouerilla fighters for peace”. To them 
he attributes his own conversion from 
pessimism to optimism. They. in turn. 
can thank him for the contagion of his 
exuberant spirit. Though it swings 
rather wildly from depths to heights, 
it takes us to the brink of a great ad- 
venture — nothing less than. a World 
Development Authority of which we 
may be the prime movers, either as 
catylists for government action or even 
by tackling the job at first hand. 

ADELAIDE N. BAKER. 


CONGRESS MEETS—(Cont.) 

left to help toward the coming Con- 
gress. Renewals of membership are 
also welcome. Money coming from 


these memberships provides the main 
source of income for the work of the 
International.” 


